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psychological effects which result from our curiosity
and our search for advance, but merely from the
practical point of view the strains brought to bear on
both machines and engines, and the effect of weather
conditions, ice formations, etc., have all brought
knowledge and consequently improvement.

It is not yet ten years back that a flight from the
Cape to Cairo was considered an astounding feat.
Yet to-day thousands of persons post their letters to
be carried along this route, and never give a thought
as to their possible non-arrival. The same adverse
climatic conditions exist now as they did then, but
our knowledge which we possess to-day enables us to
keep aircraft informed in the air about these conditions.
Our knowledge of every branch of flying has rapidly
increased and along with the development of organiza-
tion has enabled man to triumph over early difficulties.

Ten years is not a long period in life. Even thirty
years is but a short span in our history, but when I
compare the figures for this period I confess that
present-day development, wonderful as it is, seems only
natural. In 1909 there were no passenger air-lines,
no mail services by air, but man had at last succeeded
in flying. That was the great feat, and all other
developments proceeded logically from this one fact.
Progress has, since then, been marked by a succession
of victories over the causes of accidents. It is these
victories which those of us who have been connected
with aviation from its earliest years most fully
appreciate.

Major C. C. Turner, writing on this subject, gives
views which I can thoroughly endorse.

' From time to time a new critic arises lacking
historical knowledge and the historical sense, and,
shocked by two or three accidents, he announces
his " discovery " that flying is dangerous. Those